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LETTER L Conrinuvev.—Op THE DIFFRERENT SYSTEMS, 





Above all the writers of the last century our illustrious 
Buffon might surely, without presumption, have enter- 
tained hopes of inventing a Theory of the Earth, de- 
serving universal adoption. The rank he held in the 
learned world, his name, and his lofty genius, all con- 
spired to give weight to his opinions. Nevertheless, all 
the lustre of his fame was unable to support his system, 
and I fear, that when you have read the brief account I 
am about to give you of it in this letter, you will judge it 
unworthy of its author. 

Buffon, having considered that the six planets, known 
in his time, had all one common direction from West to 
East, and that the inclination of their orbits did not exceed 
seven degrees and a half, concluded thence that the same 
cause must originally have set them in motion. This 
cause, he eays, can be no other than a comet, which, fal- 
ling into the sun, and striking it obliquely, separated from 
it a portion sufficiently considerable to furm all the planets 
with their satellites. 

This first supposition is not unsupported by probability, 
as the six planets to which he alluded, do not contain al- 
together a mass exceeding the six hundred and fiftieth 
part of that of the sun. The sun being a million times 
larger than the earth, this mass will perhaps appear to 
you enormous, but as some comets are formed of particles 
exceedingly dense, they may be supposed capable of ef- 
fecting this separation.. Newton has, in fact, proved that 
the density of planets must be proportioned to the quan- 
tity of heat which they have to support. Let us apply 
this rule to the comet, and we shall find that of 1680, 
which passed so near the sun, must be twenty-eight thou- 
sand times more dense than the earth, and a hundred and 
twelve times more dense than the sun; allowing it, then, 
only the hundredth part of the magnitude of the earth, 
its.mass would still be equal to the nine hundredth part 
of ‘the sun ; it is easy to conclude that such a mass, which 
forms only a small comet, might separate from the sun a 


pine hundredth, or even a six hundred and fiftieth part of | 


ite.mass, perticularly if we take into consideration the im- 
mense velocity acquired by comets when they approach 
that luminary. 

But can a comet fall into the sun? We need only ex- 
amine the course of these bodiss to be persuaded that this 
event must sometimes necessarily take place. The comet 
of 1680 approached so near the sun, that it was not, at 
its:petihelium, distant frum it more than the sixth part of 
the solar diameter; and, if it returns, as it [probably will 
in 2255, it may possibly fall into the sun: that will de- 
pend upon the magnitude of the bodies it may have en- 
countered during its passage through its orbit, and upon 
the degree in which its motion may have been retarded 
when it entered the atmorphere of the sun. 


Let us then suppose a comet to have struck the sun with 


. | sufficient violence to detach from it the six hundred and 


fiftieth part of its mass, this part will not be, as you may 
imagine, in a solid state; but, liquified by heat, it will 
‘ fly off in the form of a torrent, which will afterwards be 
separated into globes of different degrees of density, formed 
by the mutual attraction of their respective parts. Saturn, 
being composed of the lightest and most bulky parts, will 
be the furthest removed from the sun; Jupiter, being 
more dense than Saturn, will be less distant from it. 
Mars, the Earth, Venus, and Mercury, still less so, in 
proportion to their density. 

But this is not all, Madam ; it is demonstrated to us by 
daily experience, that if the stroke which separates from a 
body a part of its mass, strikes it in an oblique direction, 
the part separated flies off, revolving upon its own axis, 
until it is brought, by the power of attraction, to the sur- 
face of the ground. This was the case with the planets ; 
but as the centrifugal force retains them at a distance from 
the sun, they still preserve, while they revolve round that 
luminary, a rotatory motion on their own axes, which 
occasions alternate day and night. 

Let us proceed to the formation of the satellites: ‘* The 
obliquity of the stroke may have been such as to have se- 
parated from the body of the principal planet small parts 
of matter, which will have preserved the same direction 
with the planet; these parts will, afterwards, have been 
united, aceording to their density, at different distances 
from the planet, by the power of their mutual attraction ; 
and while they revolved round it nearly in the plane of its 
orbit, will, necessarily, have attended it in its course round 
the sun. It will easily be understood, that these small 
parts, separated by the obliquity of the stroke, are the 
satellites. Thus, the formation, position, and direction of 
the miovements of the satellites, perfectly agree wth the 
theory.” 

Buffon, having thus explained the formation of the 
planets and their satellites, enters into minute details 
respecting the time necessary for each of the bodies com- 
prising our solar system to pass from the state of incan- 
descence, in which it was at the moment of its formation, 
to a temperature that would render it habitable. It is 
evident, that the largest and most distant planets from the 
sun must become cold much more slowly than those of 
less magnitude. Thus, whilst one among them, Jupiter, 
necessarily preserves, at the present period, so burning a 
temperature as to prevent, for some time, the development 
of organized nature, two others are, on the contrary, sub- 
ject to so excessive a cold, that life has long been for ever 
extinct upon their surface. 

The importance attached by our illustrious naturalist to 
these ideas, determines me to give you here the results of 
his numerous experiments and laborious calculations. 
Having been convinced by these, that if a body, of the 
magnitude and density of our earth, were melted by heat, 
it would require the space of 74,832 years to reduce it to 
the temperature we at present enjoy, he places, at that 
remote period, the stroke of the comet which separated 
our planets and their sateliites from the sun. 





He first calculates the time that must have elapsed be- ¥ 


to come in contact with their surfaces without being 
burned; then that, necessary, to bring them to their pre- 
sent temperature. 

He has drawn up a table of these calculations.*° He 
has also prepared one, showing the comparative number 
of years necessary to reduce the planets, first to their 
actual] temperature, then to one-twenty-fifth of that tem- 
perature, which, according to him, gives a degree of cold 
that no living creature could support. Then, extending 
his calculations to all the satellites, he has also reduced 
them to the form of a table, which gives the following 
results : 

1. The fifth satellite of Saturn was the first habitable 
globe. Animated nature continued to subsist there for 
the space of 42 or 43,000 years ; aad this secondary planet 
has long been too cold to support organized beings, similar 
to those with which we are acquainted. 





*TABLE 
OF THE BEGINNING, END, AND DURATION OP THE EXIFTRNCE OF 
ORGANIZED NATURG, IN EVERY PLANET, ACCORDING TO BUSVON. 


Date of the formation of the Planets, 74,832 years. 





























End 
Beginning of the Duration 
of the forma- | Absolute |from the 
formation tion /duration. present 
of the of the time, 
planets. planets. 
5th Satellite of Saturn... -5161 47558 42389 0 
The Moon .«---+++.ee+ e000 67 72514 6424 0 
MAFB «sccccccccsccccccece 13685 60326 5564) ) 
4th Satellite of Saturn. .18399 | 76525 | 58126 1693 
4th Satellite of Jupiter. .23730 98696 s 
Mercury «-++++-eeeee 26053 | 187765 | 161712 | 112933 
The Earth .....-.+--35983 | 168123 | 132140 93291 
3rd Satellite of Saturn. -37672 | 156658 | 118986 81826 
2nd Satellite of Saturn. - 
Ist Satellite of Saturn. .40373 | 1679298 | 127655 | 93096 
VENUS. «+ eee ee ee eeers 44067 | 228540 | 184473 | 163708 
Ring of Saturn ..-...++.. 56396 | 177568 | 121172 | 102736 
3rd Satellite of Jupiter--59483 | 247401 | 187918 | 172569 
Saturn «+. -+++++++++-62906 | 262020 | 199114 | 187188, 
2nd Satellite of Jupiter. -64496 | 271098 | 206602 | 196266 
Ist Satellite of Jupiter. -74724 | 311933 | 237249 | 237141 
Jupiter «--....+00-- 115623 | 483121 | 367498 
TABLES 


OF THF PERIODS OF TIMB NECESSARY TO COOL THE KARTS AND 
PLANETS, ACCORDING TO BUSFON, 





No. I. 


Number of years necessary to| Number of years necessary to 
reduce the planets to such ajreduce the planets to the pre- 
temperature as not to burn sent temperature of the earth. 
bodies coming in contact with! 

their surface. 













Years. 
The Earth «......0.s-00. DRO a cvccccccvcceccccccccscocs 
The Moon .. 15432 ..- 
Mercury ..-. 23054 
Venus .«-.... 40674 
PEAPD 000 ccccccccrccosccce 12BZB -ccerccccccccccccsscseces 
JUPitEr o oe ee ec eeceeeeee LOBOBE ooo rcccccvcccccccsescccs 
BACUIT «oc ccccccsccccccce SD2TG oceceserccseccvcccvecces 1g 





No. II, 


Number of years necessary to| Number of years necessary to 
reduce the planets to theirjreduce the planets ¢o ]-25th of 
present temperature. their present temperature. 








Years. Y " 
The Earth ...-. «.+-+--- TABB2|. cece ce sececeseceneeeeeees 16813 
The Moon ««--...6++++++ 16409 . 








fore the six planets and the moon could have been so far | Mars 
consolidated and cooled, as'to render it possible for bodies $a 
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2. The moon was the second habitable globe. Orga- 
nized nature subsisted upon her surface during 60,000 
years at the most. It is now about 2318 years since she 


became too cold to be the seat of animal and vegetable life. | 


8. Mars continued habitable during 47,992 years, and 
ceased to be so at least 4000 years ago. 

4. In the fourth satellite of Saturn, organized beings 
may still exist; but they must be in a state of languor 
bordering upon death. 

5. The fifth satellite of Jupiter, though very cold, is 
less so than the fourth satellite of Saturn, and life may 
yet be preserved there for a certain number of centuries. 

6. Organized nature may have been established in the 
planet Mercury, about the year 24,813 of the formation of 
the planets, and may yet subsist there during 162,952 
years. 

7. Our earth was the seventh habitable globe. It is 
4062 years since it was first animated by nature, such as 
we now behold it, which will continue to subsist there 
during 93,291 years. 

8. In the third satellite of Saturn, which was the eighth 
habitable globe, the temperature is at the degree to which 
1 was reduced in our earth three or four thousand years 
ago; so that animated nature must be in a state of great 
vigour there. 

9. In the second satellite of Saturn, organized nature is 
endued with a still higher degree of activity, being such 
&s it was upon our globe ¢cight or nine thousand years ago. 

10. The first satellite of Saturn was habitable somewhat 
later, and is still more favourable to the development of 
life; which is at this time no less vigorous in that planet, 
than it was in ours twelve or thirteen thousand years ago. 

11. Venus was the eleventh habitable globe, and has, 
probably, been the seat of animated nature since the year 
41,996; that is to say, eight or ten thousand years after 
the period when our earth first began to be inhabited : life 
must, therefore, be enjoyed there in the same degree of 
perfection in which it subsisted in ours six or seven thou- 
sand years ago, and it is destined to contitiue there much 
longer than with us, as it will not be extinct before the 
year 228,940; so that this planet will have been habitable 

186,571 years. 

I cannot help observing here, Madam, that Venus must 
be a charming planet, as we have every reason to believe 
that a perpetual spring reigns upon almost every part of 
her surface. 

12. The ring of Saturn enjoys, at this time, a tempe- 
rature somewhat more elevated than that which renders 
Venus so delicious an abode: life will become extinct 
there nearly at the same period when it will .cease to be 
possible upon our earth. 

13. Organized nature is only just established in the 
third satellite of Jupiter, but it will continue there till the 
year 247,401. 

14. It is about 15,000 years since the development of 
life was possible in Saturn, which was the fourteenth 
habitable globe; yet, as this planet, in consequence of its 
great magnitude, will become cold very slowly, it will not 
be reduced to the present temperature of our earth in less 
than 66,000 years, and life may yet subsist upon its surface 
202,020 years, 

15. The second satellite of Jupiter has been habitable 
13,407 years, and will continue so ull the year 271,098 of 
the formation of the planets. 

10. The first satellite of Jupiter began to be inhabited 
3006 years ago, and life will yet subsist there during 
247,000 years. 

17. Jupiter, by reason of his enormous dimensions, has 
not yet had time to grow sufficiently cold to permit the 
development of life upon his surface ; he will not become 
habitable in less than 40,791 years, but he will continue 
60 during the space of 367,498 years. 

1 know not, Madam, what judgment you may form of 
opinions advanced with so much confidence upon subjects, 
apparently so far removed beyond the sphere of our know- 
ledge; but Buffon was so well convinced of their impor- 





tance, that, after having unfolded them with minute ex- 
actness, he adds: 

** Such are the conclusions to which I have come; such 
is the object which I desired to attain. The trouble which 
has attended these investigations, and the number of pre- 
liminary experiments which they have rendered neccessary, 
may give some idea how firmly T am persuaded of the 
probable truth of my hypothesis on the formation of the 
planets; and lest it should be thought that my opinions 
are supported by insufficient reasons, I shall, in the fol- 
lowing memoir, lay before the reader those by which I 
have been convinced.” 

[ 7'o be continued.] 
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ON MAUVAISE HONTE. 
—=- 

There are few things which we witness with more pain, 
or from which suffer greater inconvenience, than mauvaise 
honte. Indiffcrently of the disquietude it inflicts on its pos- 
sessor, to see another person writhing under the influcnce of 
this most uncomfortable and unsocial feeling is absolutely 
annoying, nay, even distressing, to the beholder. In the 
first, the fear of making some mistake, or committing 
some solecism in good breeding; and the second, the dread 
of increasing it, entirely throws a chill over society, ** as 
damp as wet blankets,” and freezes up the sources of in- 
telligent communication. 

True manvaise honte does not consist in the awkward 
feeling which an ignorant, ill-bred person feels in the so- 
ciety of others of superior manners or acquirements, and 
for this reason,—that true mauvaise honte is impossible to 
be extinguished altogether, whereas, by condescending 
manners and affability of demeanour, the clown may be 
reassured 50 far as to feel himself quite at ease, nay, some- 
times to behave with familiarity towards the gentleman. 
Nor is it that feeling of modesty which a young and timid 
mind 1s often oppressed with in the society of persons of 
greater intellect than itself. It is a want of tact, a cer- 
tain gaucheric, which nothing can overcome. It makes a 
person always feel out of place, and say things the most 
mal-apropos possible ; commit, with the best intentions, 
the most unpolite actions, without being sensible of it; 
finally, to define it in a few words, we may say, that want 
of perception completes that most unsociable annoying 
feeling—mauvaise honte. 

I have heard it said by some author, whose name I do 
not exactly recollect at present, that it arises from vanity, 
and a feeling of consequence, which makes a person ima- 
gine that he or she is the chief object of observation, and 
for that reason suppose that their minutest actions are 
carefully observed. That this may create, a feeling of 
temporary uneasiness, is (I think) very possible; yet, 
really, vain persons would soon put themselves at ease by 
the consoling reflection, that whatever they did would be 
executed in as good a manner as possible, that allowances 
would be made for their superior consequence, abilities, 
&c. and that thus any little breach of puliteness would be 
overlooked, or considered as ‘* spots on the sun.” 

From whatever source it arises, however, it is a most 
painful feeling, and a person afflicted with it should en- 
deavour to cure himself of it by every possible means, as 
it destroys every pleasure that the company of the intelli- 
yentand literary would otherwise produce. ‘The painful con- 
sciousness of inferiority and awkwardness, makes the hand 
nervous and the tongue faltering, and not only destroys 
all capability of enjoyment, but renders the person so 
afflicted unable to do what each one should do, when 
in socicty, as much as possible, that is, to contribute his 
mite to the general store of amusement and instruction. , 

But woe betide the nan oppressed by this feeling, who 
is ever obliged to appéar in public. This last circum- 
stance lays the coping-stone to his discomfort: like the 
last feather which breaks the horse’s back, so does this 
give the coup de grace, and renders it impossible for him 





_to go through his avocations with perspicuity, or even 
| with propriety. If a clergyman, he slurs over his duty 
, with carelessness; if a physician, he makes a thousand 
, blunders, and commits a thousand sins against medical 
| etiquette; indeed, in whatever situation he is placed, he 
| is always out of place. 

Again, the bashful man, though constantly er deavour. 
ing to shrink from observation, is sure to attract it, by 
many petite awkwardnesses too tedious to mention, while 


tremely painful to hin. But let us suppose him to be 
placed in well-bred society, disposed to tolerate and make 
every allowance for all his mistakes, he is still unhappy 
at perceiving himself only. tolerated ; and seeing himself 
the source of so much inconvenience to others, he feels 
pained by the very kindness extended towards him from 
the consciousness of having required it. 

I have thus (though very imperfectly) endeavoured to 
define the principal characteristics of the man of manvaise 
Konte; if any reader behold his own portrait, let him not 
be discouraged, but improve as much as possible, remem- 
bering the adage,—*‘* Nothing is denied to well-directed 
labour.” 





CHe gVbdtlanthropist. 


AN ADDRESS 
To the Liverpool North Britons’ Society, in behalf of the 
Galic Schools in the Highlands and Hebrides, deiivered 
ou St. Andrew's Day, ut Newington Chapel, 
BY R. PHILIP. 





My CounTRYMEN,—It has, happily, never been a 
question with us, and is, happily, no longer a question in 
this country, whether scriptural education should be uni- 
versal or not. The propriety, yea, the necessity of it, is 
now recognised and revered by all Protestant authorities 
and institutions. Both the Church and the State apply, 
at length, to the throne and the altar, the prophetic 
maxim, ** Knowledge shall be the stability of thy times.” 
Now the experience of ages has proved, that PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS are the only effectual means of educating the 
PUBLIC at large. Many parents cannot, and still more 
will not, teach their children to read the scriptures. Hence 
arises the necessity of supplying their ** lack of service’ 
by school societies ; and of making parental duty a nati- 
onal duty, until that necessity cease to exist. When that 
time will arrive, when it shall be unnecessary for any man 
**to teach his neighbour,” we cannot tell; but, at pre- 
sent, if ** knowledge is to be increased,”’ it is indispensible 
that ** many run to and fro in the earth” to promote it. 

On this prophetic maxim the G&LIc SCHOOLS are 
conducted: they are literally circulating schools,—the 
teachers of which ** run to ard fro” in the Highlands and 
Hebrides, that knowledge mey be increascd. Like our 
own northern lights, they are shifting, as well as shining 
lights: but shifung, not capricious/y; shining, not coldly, 
as the aurora-borealis. No, indeed: like the sun, they 
illuminate and warm one hemisphere before they remove 
to ancther, and also return again on that which they leave 
for a time. 

So convinced am I, from personal knowledge, of the 
efficiency of the Gelic schools; and so gratitied by their 
sacred regard to the BIBLE, as their CLASS-BOOK, that I 
cannot deny myself the pleasure of applying to them the 
sublime prediction of Isaizh,—** The wilderness and the 
solitary place shall be glad for them; and the desert shall 
rejoice and blossom as the rose. It shall blossom abun- 
dantly, and rejoice even with joy and singing: the glory 
of Lebanon shall be given unto it, the exceilency of Car- 
mel and Sharon: they shall see the glory of the Lord, 
and the excellency of our God.” Ch, xxxv. v. 1, 2 

Whatever may be thought of the possibility of realizing 
this splendid prospect, in the Highlands and Islands, by 
means of schools, all will adinit that it is 

« A consummation devoutly to be wished ;” 
an event as desirable as it is dazzling; and which, withont 


generally admitted, that, compared with England and the 
Lowlands of Scotland, the Highlands and Islands are 
**the wilderness,” ‘* the solitary place,” and ‘* the de- 
sert” of Great Britain. The wildernesses, solitary islands, 
and deserts of our native country, are, indeed, sublime, 
and, some of them, beautiful. ‘To us, at least, they con- 
tain a charm which no other scenes possess. We even feel 





they expose him perpetually to notice and derision ex-- 


schools, cannot be realized jn any place. It will also be . 
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as if it were ungrateful and unjust to apply to them such ) vantages which would result from the universal spread 


epithets as—** wilderness—solitary—desert.” You will not, 
however, suspect me of any intention to degrade or under- 
rate ** the land of the Gael.” I know it—admire it—love 
it! I have dwelt amidst its majestic solitudes, and shared 
its cordial hospitalities. All the elements of picturesque 
landscape, and examples of every style of scenery, abound 
in the Highlands. Whatever lakes of every form, and 
mountains of every hue, and valleys of every depth, and 
seas of every character, can do for a country, is done there. 
Indeed, it would be difficult to say whether poetry, paint- 
ing, science, or taste, had the widest range of gratification 
in these regions. But, ‘after all, there are dreary wilder- 
nesses on the main land, and alinost every island is a ‘*so- 
litary place ;”* for the population, if not small, is scat- 
tered; mutual intercourse but occasional, and the means 
of improvement scanty. 

On this subject I must state facts, whoever they may 
offend. The very circumstances which give natural gran- 
deur to this alpine scenery, are the most formidable ob- 
stacles to the improvement of the alpine people. The 
glens and gulfs, the rocks and ravines, the cascades and 
cataracts, the sounds and lochs, the mountains and moors, 
the whirlwinds and whirlpoo}s, the mists and tempests 
of the Hightands, which figure so well in poetry and paint- 
ing, and are really magniticent, form the chief barriers to 
the progress of both general and religious knowledge 
amongst the inhabitants. It is of importance to the cause 
I am about to plead, to bear this in mind. If, therefore, 
Countrymen, you will challenge the world to rival, in 
romantic scenery, ‘* the land of bright lakes and blue 
mountains,” I solemnly charge you to remember that 
these inevitably divide the people, and render access to 
them difficult, and travelling amongst them dangerous. 
It may be all very well, as a matter of taste, to exclaim 
with the Poet, 

“O England, thy beauties are tame and domestic, 
To one who has wandered the mountains afar: 
Restore me the rocks that are wild and majestic, 
The steep frowning glories of dark Lochnygar ;” 
but, as a matter of conscience, it is no credit to any Scotch- 
man, to boast of highland scenery, if he has done nothing 
to improve highland society. With all my admiration of 
ALBYN Maroon, (and mine is not learned from books, 
but from personal observation,) I cannot help feeling that, 
like the armed Venus on Cesar’s signet ring, who was, at 
once, an emblem of his glory and disgrace,—the natural 
glories of the Highlands and Hebrides hinder much their 
moral and son, eg improvement. Had the alpine sce- 
nery of Britain been like the English, **tame and domes- 
tic,” instead of being ‘‘ wild and majestic,” the Kirk 
OF SCOTLAND would not have had to report, in the 
nineteenth century, that 300,000 of her Gaelic flock could 
not read the scriptures in any language; nor would there 
have been, as at this moment, 10,000 children of her com- 
munion without the means of education; nor would there 
have been held, during the last month, a public meeting 
in the metropolis of Scotland, to petition Government for 
help to educate the Highlanders. All this is unlike the 
genius of our national church: an anomaly in our nati- 
onal character. - But here, I hesitate not to affirm, is one 
chief cause :—the Islands are, at once, ‘solitary places,” 
and of difficult access. But for this, ‘*the glory of Le- 
banon,” which is on the Grampians, wal have been, 
long ere now, upon ae and ‘** the excellency of Sha- 
ron,” upon St. Kilda. Even Ben Becula and Rona would 
not have ‘sat in darkness and in the shadow of death.” 
But ‘the solitary places” have been visited only by a few 
solitary tourists, and their terrific accounts of storms or 
starvation have intimidated even the enterprising. In 
fact, none but Highlandmen can penetrate the Highlands 
with effect. The language, the climate, the customs; in 
a word, all the localities of the Islands are such, that na- 
tives only could teach or preach with success. 

Natural causes have not, however, been the only hin- 
drances to the improvement of the Highlands: political 
causes have interrupted the progress of knowledge in these 
districts. It was once thought good policy to withhold the 
Galic bible, and obliterate the Gelic language, that, thus, 
the Galic people might be gradually alienated from the 
Stuart dynasty. Never was a plan more calculated to de- 
feat its own object ; for, whatever were the partialities of 
the Highlanders to the House of Stuart, not to that House, 
either in its prosperity or in its adversity, would they have 
sacrificed their native and ancient language. The Celtic 
has hitherto defied and defeated all attempts made to 
abolish it. How long it will continue to do so I neither 
conjecture nor care. The Galic is the language, the /a- 
vourite language of the people 5 and, if the people are not 
to be allowed ‘‘to perish for lack of knowled »” know. 
ledge must be communicated to them through that me- 


dium. It will not do to speculate upon the temporal ad. | 


| 


of the English language, while the eternal welfare of the 
existing generation is at stake. Must they live and die in 
ignorance, that the next generation may be able to Juy and 
sellin broken English or broad Scotch? Must they sit 
out their time in darkness, that their remote posterity may 
be able to walk in the light of English literature, and share 
the full benefits of British commerce? While sciolists and 
political economists are speculating, thousands of the poor 
Gael are dying, and tens of thousands struggling with 
hardships which only religious knowledge can mitigate or 
sanctify. : 

Let me conduct you from plausible theories to sober re- 
alities in ** the solitary places” of the Highlands. If, with 
all our conveniences and comforts, we find that happiness 
depends on drawing freely and frequently from the foun- 
tains of religious truth; and if, under our trials, bereave- 
ments, privations, and sufferings, we need all the support 
that bibles, books, ministers, and intelligent friends can 
furnish, and find all little enough in the day of calamity, 
what must be the case in those solitary places, when 
fond is scarce, when sickness prevails, when death makes 
them more solitary 2? Were there only the long nights of 
their long winter to be cheered by the light of knowledge, 
these call for it loudly ; for how the mind must sink un- 
der the depression of the spirits, or settle in utter vacancy, 
amidst the dismal howlings of the tempest and the melan- 
choly **sound of many waters.” No wonder that High- 
landmen, and especially the Islanders, are constitutionally 
melancholy: they grow up amidst sights and sounds di- 
rectly calculated to awe end sadden the heart: their minds 
catch, insensibly, the sombre hue of their mis and soli- 
tudes, making them more dreary and infectious by gloomy 
superstitions. Surrounding nature, in many of its aspects, 
is, indeed, inspiring ; but not to the uneducated peasantry 
of the islands: they have neither eye nor ear for the sub- 
lime, as a source of enjoyment. It is true they are enthu- 
siastically attached to the scenes of their nativity ; but not 
from taste ; not because the scenery is wild and majestic. 
The magnetic charm which binds them to the soil is, its 
being the land of their fathers, the grave of their ances- 
tors, the home of their family. If they are held by ** cords 
of love,” these are all domestic, not intellectu Aged 

arents, infant children, revered chiefs, form the real ties 
Somees their hearts and the Highlands. The romantic, 
the picturesque, and the sublime, have no charms for them, 
apart from the memory of the dead and the claims of the 
living ; but are felt to be sources of barrenness, fatigue, 
privition, and peril. And they are so: they may expand 
and elcvate the mind of ** the way-faring man, who turns 
aside to tarry for a night ;” but the ‘inhabitants of the 
rock” suffer on the rock, and, therefore, are alive only to 
its inconveniences. 

All this is sober fact: and, when you add to this 
the vicissitudes of health, food, and life, in these so- 
litary places, what scenes of unalleviated pain, of lonely 
suffering, of unsoothed grief, of uncheered dying, rise 
before the mind, claiming our sympathy and assistance. 
From how many huts and hovels in the wilderness 
must issue the piercing cry ** Have pity upon me, O 
my friends, have pity upon me, for the hand of God hath 
touched me!” ow, were there, by each heather bed of 
the aged, the sick, and the dying, only a Galic boy, with 
a Gaelic bible, to read of ** the life and immortality brought 
to light by the gospel,” of ** the great and free salvation 
whieb:te. by Christ Jesus,” of **the great and precious 
— of the God of love, what despair this might 

anish, what hope it might vm, what wounds of the 
heart it might heal, what resignation of soul it might pro- 
duce! ‘* The wilderness and the solitary place” would 
be made glad by such readers; and, if ** the desert” did 
not ** blossom as the rose,” its aspect would, at least, be- 
come brighter, and ** the valley of the shadow of death” 
less appalling. These are the beneficial effects of the 
bible upon those who * read, mark, and inwardly digest” 
its sacred truths: and then, from their happy influence 
upon the suffering and the dying, there is a natural and 
powerful reaction upon the rising generation. The reflec- 
tion of the aged will repay, with interest, the learning 
of the young. The effect of divine truth on the man wi 
illustrate its meaning and importance to the boy who reads; 
and, when it makes the father or mother, the grandfather 
or grandmother, ‘* wise unto salvation,” and happy in 
their own minds, the bible will thus become endeared to 
the son and daughter. 

It is not intended, of course, by these views of the —_ 
lands, to convey the idea of ignorance being as general as 
inability to read is. There is much ignorance of divine 
truth prevails thro hout all the Highlands; but not of 





that kind which leads te the utter neglect of religion, The 
Gaelic pulpits, although 
‘‘Few and far between,” 


have acquired, and do maintain, a degree of moral influ- 
ence far greater than could be be » when the size of 
the panties and the perils of attending public worship, are 
takeninto account. There must be knowledge, and principle 
too, amongst a pecple who, perhaps, on an average, travel 
from five to ten miles to church, and that over ways and 
waves dreary and dangerous. I have seen the kirk-yard 
of Kilcolmkill, in Morven, crowded before the bell rang 
in, although the rain had been pouring in torrents all the 
morning. Such a Sabbath would have kept one half of 
the population of Liverpool at home: but there I saw 
many of the aged, and one veteran, upwards of 100 years 
old, who had walked seven miles to church. There is in 
the Highlands and Islands a general regard to the Sab- 
bath and to public worship ; but while nine-tenths of the 
8 oon cannot read the scriptures, their silent Sab- 

aths must pass heavily and without profit; and divine 
ordinances, when enjoyed, must be less useful than in an 
educated country. 

And now, Countrymen, I appeal to you in behalf of our 
countrymen, of our Gaelic brethren. They periled their 
lives for the defence and fame of Britain: they nobly 
sustained the national honour and their own ancient cha- 
racter. Nor is this their chief glory: they are a c.ntented 
people, under the most distressing privations of the ordi- 
nary comforts of life: they are an intellectual people, not- 
withstanding all their disadvantages :_ and, in settling down 
as they did, calmly and harmoniously, under the star of 
Brunswick, under British laws, alin and institu- 
tions, and that in a moment, as it were, they present an 
example unparalleled in history. There 1s no other mag- 
nificent example of a disunited, turbulent, and uncivilised 
age subsiding, at once, into order and subordination. 

he nation was born in a day to loyalty; and now let it 
be born to religion. Give it scriptural knowledge ; and, 
like the Romans, in the time of St. Paul, the fame of its 
faith will rival the fame of its arms, and its loyalty to 
Christ eclipse even its loyalty to the British Crown. 


SMliscellantes. 


Lord Edward Fitzgerald, the Irish Patriot.—“* What a 
noble fellow,” said Lord Byron, ** was Lord Edward Fitz- 
Id !—and what a romantic and singular history was 
is! If it were not too near our times it would make the 
finest subject in the world for an historical novel. He was 
a soldier from a boy. He served in America; and was 
left for dead in one of the pitched battles (I forget which) 
and returned in the list of killed. Having been found in 
the field, after the removal of the wounded, he was re- 
covered by the kindness and compassion of a native, and 
restored to his family as one from the grave. On coming 
back to England he employed himself entirely in the du- 
ties of his corps and the study of military tactics, and got 
aregiment. ‘The French revolution now broke out, and 
with it a flame of liberty burnt in the breast oi the young 
Irishman. He paid, this year, a visit to Paris, where he 
formed an intimacy with Tom Paine, aud came over with 
him to England. These matters rested, till, dining one 
day at his regimental mess, he ordered the band to play 
* Ca ira,’ the great revolutionary air. A few days after. 
wards he received a letter from head-quarters, to say that the 
King dispensed with his services. He now paid a second 
visit to America, where he lived two years among the na- 
tive Indians; and, once again crossing the Atlantic, settled 
on his family estate in Ireland, where he fulfilled all the 
duties of a country-gentleman and a magistrate. There it 
was that he became acquainted with the O’Connors, and, 
in conjunction with them, zealously exerted himself for 
the emancipation of their country. On their imprisonment 
he was proscribed, and secreted for six weeks in what are 
called the liberties of Dublin ; but was at length betrayed 
by a woman.—Medwin's Conversations. 














Two Pulpits.—The Philadelphia National Gazette of 
July 16 says, ** A curious public dispute is waged in this 
city. Two of our clergymen, the Rev. Mr. M‘Cauley, 
and the Rev. Abner Kneeland, have been, for some days, 
debating, before a numerous audience, in the Universal- 
ists’ Church, in Lombard-street, the point, whether a part 
of the human race will be eternally damned, or the whole 
ultimately saved. Three moderators or judges have been 
chosen, who sit behind each of the contending divines at 
he urges his opinion according to his favourite explanation 
of the text of scripture. We learn, from gentlemen who 
have entered the church for a short time, that the dispue 
tants seemed intensely earnest, and the moderators pro- 
foundly attentive. Stenographers, it is added, are em- 





loyed in taking down the arguments, in order that th 
may be reported.” . ° 
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THE GRAVE OF ALINE LORRAINE 
———P— 


Tis the tomb of Aline, and the death-knell Is ringing; 
1 hear its deep murmurs above her lone grave; 

And the pine tree, and cypress, dark shadows are flinging, 
While shrilly the winds thraugh their branches wild rave. 


*Tia the grave of Aline, and fresh flowrets are blowing, 
The sweetest and fuirest, that maiden beside; 

Blue violets and myrties luxuriant are glowing, 
And the rose blushes there !n its beauty and pride. 


'Tis the grave of Aline, and the lover is bending, 
In tearless despair, o'er the flow’r-woven sod, 

And thoughts of the past with the present are blending, 
And man would arraign the decrees of his God! 


*Tis the grave of Aline, and the lovely are weeping, 
Her pallet of rest, the green turf, low beside; 
In her purity sweetly the maiden is sleeping, 
For death, the pale bridegroom, too beauteous a bride! 


But the fairest and dearest are ever the fleetest, 
And morning, the brightest, is soonest o’ercast: 

As if what the heart cherished, alas! were the meetest 
Te yield to the tempest, and bow to the blast! 


’ Tis the grave of Aline, and her welcome glad éinging . 
Celestials have borne to their mansion of rest; 

And no more can neglect, with its barbed arrows stinging, 
Make all that hope promised, & visien unblest ! 


‘Tis the grave of Aline, and, ah! me, that should wither, 
‘Thus early, so radiant and peerless a flower! 
lamented and fairest, oh ! why so soon hither 
Conveyed in thy sweetness from love's sunny bower? 


Go, ask the young breast, in its tenderness blighted, 
What drains the pure current of life’s hidden spring? 
Go, ask the torn heart, to despair aye united, 
What prospect for it has the morrow to bring? 


For love, ill requited, is here no asylum; 
No refuge, Neglect, dost thou own but the grave; 
And the canker, Ingratitude, withers, where whilom 
All storms of dark fortune the spirit could brave! 


And, Aline Lorraine! from thy griefs, past the telling, 
What resting-place meet as the bosum of earth ? 

What refuge for thee, save the dark silent dwelling, 
The valley unconscious, and chamber of death! 


‘Tis the grave of Aline, be the green myrtle growing 


For aye in its fragrance the lily beside ; 
Aad bright be the rose in its loveliness glowing, 
Where slumpbers, fair Lyons, thy darling and pride! 


Tis the grave of Aline! be the spot to the lover 
sad, sacred, and dear, as the tale of her woes; 
Aud when the cold earth the true-hearted shal! cover, 
Ob! tranquil as thine be the sleeper's repose. 
Liverpool. G. 


® Vide the pathetic and very elegantly-told tale of ‘* Aline 
Lorraine,” in the Lilerary Souvenir, just published. 








STANZAS. 
a = 
My brother, o'er the dark blue wavea, 
Thy home lies far away; 
Where haughty lords, and abject slaves, 
Alternate crouch and sway. 


* Alas, too early hast thou left 
Thy peaceful native home! 
Of friends, of kindred, all bereft, 
*Mid foreign lands to roam. 


But better pant, with lab’ring breath, 
Beneath a trupic sun, 

Whose withering rays are fraught with death, 
Not youthful strength can shun. 


Yes, better fur 'tis this to feel, 
To bear the cannon wer; 

To hear the death-shot furious peal 
Far from thy native shore— 


Than see the friends of early years, 
So long, so truly lov’d, 

Consign'd to silence and to tears; 
From all our hopes remov'd, 


Or meet, with an indifferent gaze, 
And cold averted eye, 

The fickle friends of former days 
Without regret or sigh. 


The slanders of a heartless few 
Can ne'er thy peace destroy ; 
Nor malice of a meddling crew 
Thy guiltless breast annoy. 
Long, long, and many are the years, 
Ere we shall meet again; 
And oft shall flow affection’s tears 
For thee, beyond the main, 
Liverpool, Nov. 24, 1¢24. L 








“THE PLEASURES OF PIETY,” 
WITH OTHER POEMS. 
a 
A neat little volume of poems, by Mrs. Dickinson, of 
this town, has lately made its appearance under the above 
title. It appears to us, on a first view, to be a very pleasing 
and successful effort towards the promotion of religious 
sentiment. We select the following specimen as being of 
a suitable length for our columns. 


TO VIRTUE, 
—>_— 

Virtue! how shall the muse portray 
The beauties which thy charms display ? 
Thy lovely form, erect, and mild, 
Proclaims thee heaven's own favoured child. . 
Thy meek benignity and grace, 
The goodness beaming from thy face; 
The sweet simplicity of soul, 
Divinely breathing through the whole; 
Speak to the heart, whene'er we find, 
Thy charms in earthly mould enshrined. 
Placed upon earth, to guard for heaven 
The ray divine to mortals given, 
Thou still art pointing to the sky, 
On wing extended,—back to fly 
When the glad mandate bids thee soar 
To gain thy native heights once more. 
Thy office here—on all to wait 
Who onward press to heaven's high gate; 
Their guide along the narrow way, 
Which leads to blissful realms of day. 
Thou lov’st, from sorrow’s tearful eye, 
The bitter drops of woe to dry; 
And pour the balin of peace and rest 
Into the weary pilg:im’s breast: 
Without the joy thy smiles bestow 
Life were, indeed, a scene of woe. 
Ah! why should Grief e’er point his dart, 
To wound thy genervus feeling heart? 
Yet, often Sorrow’s cruel sting, 
Pierces thy gentle breast within; 
And thou, the friend of all around, 





A lonely mourner oft art found. 


LORD BYRON. 


The first volume of a work under the above title, writ- 
ten by a Madame Belloc, has just appeared at Paris. The 
object of it appears to be to make the French public better 
acquainted with the history, character, and works, of the 
Noble Author. The writer states, that by a singular ac- 
cident she became possessed of two pat pieces of Lady 
Byron, which have never appeared. The following is one 


of them :— 
TO ADA. 
Thine is the smile and thine the bloom, 
Where hope might fancy ripen’d charms; 
But mine is dyed in memory’s gloom 3 
Thou art not in a father’s arins! 


And there I could have loved thee most, 
And there have owned thou wert so dear, 
That though my worl:ly all were lost, 
I stil had felt my life was here ! 


What art thou now ?—A monument, 
Which rose to weep o'er buried love: 
A fond and filial mourner, sent 
To dream of ties, restor’d above ! 


Thou, dove! who mayst not find a rest, 
Save in this frail and shatter’d bark, 

A lonely mother’s ofter’d breast,— 
May Heaven provide a surer ark, 


To bear thee over sorrow’s waves, 
Which deluge still this world below ! 
Till thou, through Him alone that saves, 
A holier Arrarat shalt kuow. 
Nor think me frozen, if for thee 
No earthly wish now claims a part 3 
Too dear such wish ; too vain to me 3 
Thou art not in a father’s heart! ~ 
A. J. Byron, December 10, 1816. 


aaa 


WHALE BONES. 








“Who would have thought” (quite in amaze}, 
Said Tom to Ned, ‘ that you wore stays?” 

“* Wear stays!” said Ned; ‘“‘ Who says 1 do? 
Come, feel, at least I'll silence you.” 

Tom feeling, groping bout Ned’s r.bs, 

At length cries out, ‘‘ Now duu’t tell fibs; 
You must wear stays, for with this band 

I feel Whale's bones, as Dow 1 stand.” 

* Prove it,” says Ned; “ but, sure as fate, 

I think you're moidered in the pate.” 

~ Then mind,” says Tom—* these are your bones, 
And you belong to Wal.e—Ned Jones.” 








JUVENIS., 
=— 
Correspondence. 
THE LADIES’ CHARITY. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—This most excellent Institution, which furnishes 
professional aid and domestic comfort to poor married 
woinen, at periods when their situation is the most interest. 
ing to the best feelings of our nature; this truly charitable 
Institution is shortly, I trust, likely to receive an accession 
to its means of doing good, by the protits of a Ball, in the 
splendid suite of rooms in the Town-hall. Many of the 
public charities in this tow: are possessed of handsome 
buildings, which attract the notice of casual observers: 
not so the Ladies’ Charity ; it is perfectly unobtrusive ; its 
good offices, like its necessitous objects, are.to be found in 
the garrets and cellars of the indigent; it is a right-hand 
doing alins, while the left scarcely knoweth it. To aug- 
ment, then, the blessings which it is capable of distributing, 
a public and innocent amusement is devised, to which 
Humanity itself must wish every success. 

Namerous, indeed, are the respectable families in this 
town and oeighbourhood who have never yet seen the inte- 
rior of the Town-hall; who have never traversed the en- 
teriaining rooms of the second corporate town in Englard. 
What an opportunity, then, will be afforded on the 28th 
instant, when these rooms, lighted up, with good com- 





pany and benevolent looks, will appear to the best possible 
advantage, So struck was the Countess of Scfton with the 
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splendour of the scene, at an assenibly held there some 
time ago, that she exclaimed, ** This is whut we cannot 
have in London, because we have not the rooms.” This 
is certainly true. That there are, in the metropolis, sepa- 
rate rooms, exceeding most of those at the Town-hall, in- 
dividually, there is no doubt; but, as a suite of rooms, the 
latter are, I believe, unrivalled in these kingdoms. 

Ata ball, such as the one now announced, all respect- 
able persons, of whatever rank, profession, or business, 
nieet on a footing of perfect amity: it is-a republic of 
charitable feeling ; and as the motives of each person are 
equal, so are their enjoyments. I have heard, indeed, of 
some departures, occasionally, from the strict rule of 
equality, but they really amount to nothing ; they have 
arisen merely on the part of very young persons, from the 
want of the routine of the dances, or of points of eti- 
quette, being laid down by a master of the ceremonies ; 
and it is well known that offence may often be taken when 
none was intended. However, we have so many gentle- 
men in Liverpool capable of presiding over the arrange- 
ments, that I hope some one will undertake the office in 
future. 

In conclusion, I can assure the most punctilious, nay 
the most religious, members of the community, that, so 
far as my experience gocs, they may juin this scene of 
reasonable mirth with every confidence of experiencing a 
refined enjoyment.—Y ours, &c. AMICUS.. 


Che Beauties of Whess. 
* Ludimus effigicm belli™.....0.00006.V IDAs 


+ 
SOLUTION TO GAME XXIII. 


l—w. Bishop......C—7 4 
b. Castle ......C—7 
2.—w. Queen ......A—7 
b. King ......A—7 
Bw. Ky's CastleA—1 4 
b. Kin —8 
4.—w. Castle ......A—8 4 
. King ......A—8 
5.—w. Knight......B=—6 4 
b. King ......A—7—OR—— b. King .........B—8 
6.—w. Castle ......A—2 4 w. Castle.........D—8 A 
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b. King ......B—8 b. Castle .........C—8 
Foemw. Castle ......A—8 home w. Castle .........C—8 4 
Mare. b. King ........A—7 ~ 
‘Bw. Castle.......-A—8 d4 
Mare. 
——_— 


[No. xx1v.] 


CONDITIONAL GAME. 
The white to give checkmate in six moves, without 
taking the Castle F 8, or in FIVE moves, if permitted to 
take that Castle. 





Black. 
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Gpmnasia 
AND 
MISCELLANEOUS RECREATIONS. 


How often have I bless’d the coming day, 

When tuil remitting, lent its turn to play; 

When all the village train, from labour free, 

Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree; 
While many a pastime circled in the shade, 

The young contending as the old surveyed; 

And many a gatabol frolick’d o’er the ground, 

And sleightsof art, and feats of strength, — ane 


“ It isa call to keep the spirits alive.”—Ben Jonson. 
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HOW TO RAISE A MAN FROM THE FLOOR, WHILST 
HE IS SEATED ON A CHAIR; AND WITH ONE HAND 
LIFT HIM, CHAIR AND ALL, UPON A TABLE. 

TO THE EDITOR 
S1z,—I now send you a description of the feat I. was 
lately challenged to perform; and which, if the person 

to be lifted does not exceed my own weight by a stone, I 

can easily manage. The person to be lifted must sit down, 

so us to permit you to place your arm beneath him, as is 
clearly shown in the annexed sketch. You must then 
take a firm grasp of the back of the chair seat; and in the 
act of lifting you must draw him towards you, so that he 
rest upon your breast, with his head over your shoulder. 

In this position he will lose so much of his weight, that 

you will, with a little management, lift him from the 

ground, and place him on the table, whilst he is still 

sitting on the chair. Yours, &c. 

Liverpool. (+. 








Steam Boats.—Steam navigation, though less under- 
stood on the Continent than with us, is still making con- 
siderable progress. There are eight steam boats on the 
Garonne, and several on the Seine. There are two on the 
Lake of Geneva, and two are about to be established on 
the Lake of Constance; there are besides one or two on 
the Danube; but the one formerly established on the Po 
hay been given up. On the Rhine, which flows through 
one of the most populous countries in Europe and affords 
at this time the se field in the world for this species of 
navigation, we believe there is not a.single steam boat. 
From the frontiers of Switzerland to those of Holland, 
tnis river winds through a rich country crowded with 
large towns, and in a course of six hundred miles does not 

resent a single obstacle to the motion of a steam boat. 
n general, the steam boats, used on the Continent, only 
go from five to seven miles an hour. 





DOMESTICATED SEAL. 

On Friday the 13th August, Mr. Peter Cooper, salmon- 
fisher, of Gavan (on the Clyce) caught a fine young seul 
ip one of his nets. He took it home with great care, and 

ut it into a large tub full of water. At first it was very 
ackward to feed, and afraid of the people who went to sce 
i ired more fidence, and is now 


it. By degrees it acq 
apparently reconciled to its confinement. It frequently 





leaves the tub to trolic about in its own awkward way. It 
is most attached to Mr. Cooper: it follows him constant] 
while in the house, and is fond of feeding from his hand. 
—Ldinburgl. Observer. 
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FEXRIMMER and HUNT beg respectfully to infurm 

the inhabitants of Liverpool and its vicinity, that they 
have opened a Shop. No. 6, WILLIAMSON-SQUARE, as Sole 
Agents for HUNT'S Superiorly Prepared ROASTED CORN, 
which, when ground, forms the most economical Breakfast 
that can be procured, and is recommended by the most eni- 
nent of the Faculty for its Wholesome qualities. Supplied by 
them, wholesaleand retail, on the most liberal terms. Price 
per pound 6d. superior sort 18. 

MATCHLESS JAPAN BLACKING.—This Article is supe- 
rior to the greater part of the preparations now in use, and 
inferior to none, even the most celebrated. The price is 
THIKTY-THREE PER CENT. below that of any other house. 
Large Bottles Is. middle size 8d. and smaller ditto 4d. each, 
such as have been invariably charged 1s. Gd. Is. and Ga. 

BLACKING PASTE, in neat tin boxes, at 8d. and 4a. each. 

Imperishabl. BLACK INK, in Bottles at Gd. and 1s. each, 
which flows from the Pen with delightful facility, as long as 
a drop remains in it: will never change colour, or peel off the 
Paper or Parchment from damp or other causes, till the 
fabric on which it is written is dissolved or destroyed; and 
it will retain these qualities in apy climate, without be- 
coming glutinous, or turning mouldy in the botte or tnk- 
stand, the common failing of all modern Inks. 

BRITISH HERB TEA and TOBACCO, composed of the 
most fragrant, vromatic, and salubrious British Herbs. 

None is genuine unless accompanied with the fac-sim!be 
signature of H. Hunt, 





FORSYTH ON DIET. 
This day is published, price 6s, 6d. in boards, 

"NHE NATURALand MEDICAL DIETETICON; 

or, Practical Rules for Eating, Drinking, and preserving 
Health, on Principles of easy Digestion, &c. and adapted to 
all Climates, Constitutions, Ages, either for a State of Health 
or Disease. Intended chiefly for the use of Convalescents, 
Valetudinarians, and Hypochondriacs. By J.S. FORSYTH, 
Surgeon, &c. 

This work treats of, 1. The Apparatus and established 
Theory of Digestion, the Renovation of the Human Body, 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver om, &¢.—2. Physicul 
and Gastronomicai Observations relative to every species of 
Animal and Vegetable Food.—J3. Remarks on different Ali- 
mentary Drinks, viz. Water, Soups, Broths, Tea, Coffee, 
Chocolate, Cocoa, Milk, Wines, Spirits, Malt Liquors, &c.—4. 
A Guide to the different Mineral Waters: with Directions 
for their Use in the various Complaints for which they are 
recommended by eminent Physicians, &c. 

. “* We consider the Natural and Medical Dieteticon as a 
very useful appendage to the Family Library.”—Literary Chron. 

London: Printed for Sherwood, Jones, and Co. Paternoster- 
row; where muy be had, by the same Author, as a Compa- 
nion to the above Work, 

The NEW DOMESTIC MEDICAL MANUAL, being a 
practical and familiar Guide to the Treatment of Diseases, 
containing Opinions of the most eminent Practitioners, &c. 
Price 6z. Gd. in boards. 





IMPORTANT WORKS, 
Recently published by Geo B. Whittaker, Ave Mrria-lane, 
London, and sold by all Booksellers, 

ECRET MEMOIRS of the COURT of LOUIS XIV. 
WJ and of the REGENCY, extracted from the German Cor. 
respondence of the Duchess of Orleans, Mother of the Re- 
gent... Preceded by a Notice of this Priucess, and aceom- 
panief with Notes. 8vo, 14s. 

VENICE under the YOKE of FRANCE and of AUSTRIA: 
with Memoirs of the Courts, Governments, and People of 
ITALY; prpsenting & faithful Picture of her present condi- 
tion, and tneluding ordginal Aneedotes of the Buonaparte 
Family. Bya LADY of RANK. Written during a Twenty 
Yeirs’ Residence in that interesting Country; and now 
panied for the Information of Englishmen in general, 
and of Travellers in particular. 2 vols. ¥vo, 21s, 

The WONDERS of ELORA; or the Narrative of a Journey 
to the Teipples and Dwellings excavated out of a Mountain 
of Granite, and extending upwards of a Mile and a Quarter, 
at Elora, ia the Kast Indies. With some general Observa. 
tions on the People and Country. By JOUN B. SEELY, 
Captain in the Bombay Native Infantry, &. &vo, with 
several Plates, 16s. 

MEMOIRS of the LIFE and WRITINGS of Mrs. FRANCES 
SHERIDAN, Mother of the late Right Hon. R.B. Sheridan, By 
her Grand-daugliter ALICIA LEFANU. 8vo, with Portrait, 


8. 
MEMOIRS of PHILIP de COMINES, containing the His- 
tory of Louis XI. and Charles VIIL of France, &¢c. &¢. in- 
cluding, also, the “ Scandalous Chronicle.” Printed uniform 
with ** Quentin Durward,” being the Work on whieh that 
Novel is founded. 2 thiek vols. post 8vo, 2)s. 

The GREEK REVOLUTION, its Orig and Progress, to- 
gether with some Rewiarks on the Religion, National Cha- 
racter, &c. in Greece. By Enwarp BLAguierr, Esq. Author 
of “‘An Historical Review of the Spunish Revolution,” &e. 
&e. 8vo. 128. 

The LIFE and ADMINISTRATION of CARDINAL WOL. 
ani i By Joun GAxt, Esq. 3d Edition. Pest svo. 10s. dd. 

oards. 

A STATISTICAL ACCOUNT of the BRITISH SETTLE. 
MENTS in AUSTRALASIA; including the Colonies of New 
South Wales and Van Dieman’s Land. Withan Enumeration 
of the Advantages which they offer to Emigrants, as well 
with reference to each other as to the United Stutes of Anie- 
rica and the Canadas; and Directions and Advice to Fini- 
grants. By W. C. Wentworth, Esq. a Native of New South 
Wales. 3d Edition, considerably enlarged, with New Maps, 
&c. 2vols. Svo. 248. boards. 

In the reas, The PRERAGE and BARONETAGE CHARTS 
for 1825, z 
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NEW NOVELS AND ROMANCES. i 


. a 
R AMESES; an Egyptian Tale. 3 vols. post 8vo. 30s. | 
GILMOUR; or theLast Lockinge. A Novel. 3 vols, 218. | 

CASTLE BA\YNARD,; or, the Days of John. An Historical | 
Romance. Post 4vo, 4s. | 

EREDERICK MORLAND. 2 vols, 12mo0, 14s. 

The OUTCASTS. A Romance. From the German of the 
Baroness DE LA MOTTE FOUQUE, 2 vols. post Svo, 168. 

TRIALS: a Tale. By the Author of ‘The Favorite of 
Nature.” 2d Edition, 3 vols. l2moe, 21s. 

The FAVORITE of NATURE. 3d Edition. 3 vols, 218. 

OSMOND. Yd Edition. 3 vols. 218. 

STANMORE; or, the Monk and the Merchant's Widow. 
ANovel. By SOPHIA REEVE. In 3 vols. 12mo, 16s. 

The SPY; a Tale of the Neutral Ground. 3d Edition. 3 
vols. 1 Be. 

In‘the Press, 

HUSBAND-HUNTING; a Tale of Fashionable Life. 3 vols. 

The WRITER'S CLERK; or, the Humours of the Scottish 
Metropolis, 3 vols. 

The HIGHEST CASTLE and the LOWEST CAVE, By the 
Author of “ The Serinium.” 3 vols. 

Printed for Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane, London ; 
and sold by ali Booksellers. 





POPULAR AND INTERESTING TALUS, FOR WINTER 
EVENINGS. 
i ECEMBER TALES. Foolscap 8vo. price 5s. 6d. 
boards. 

~ ALLAN: The COUNTRY TOWN; and other 

TAL™S. Ry ALEXANDER WILSON. Post 8yo. 
HIGHWAYS and BY-WAYS; or Tales of the Road-side, 
cked upin the French Provinces. By a WALKING GEN- 
‘LEMAN. Fourth Edition. 2 vols. post Bvo. 14s. 

The LIFE of a BOY. 2 vols. 12mo0, 14s. boards. 

The LUCUBRATIONS of HUMPHREY RAVELIN, Esq. 
late Major inthe ®* Regiment of Infantry. 2d Edition. 
Post Avo, Bs. 

OUR VILLAGE; or Sketches of Rural Character and Sce- 
nery. By MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

PETER SCHLEMIHEL: from the German of LA MOTTE 
FOUQUE. With Piates, by George Cruikshank. Second 
Féttion. Foo'seap vo. 6s, 64. bonrds, 

TALES of OLD Mr. JEFFERSON, of GRAY’S INN, col- 
lected by Young Mr. JEFFERSON, of Lyon's Inn. 2 vols. 
12m. 158, 

SCENES and THOUGHTS. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

IN THE PRESS. 

TALES of ARDENNES. By H.D. CONWAY. Post 8vo. 

COMIC TALES, in Verse. By CHARLES DIBDIN, Esq. 

TALES from the GERMAN. By GEORGE SOANE, Esq. 
Beyomh. e 

Printed for Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane, London; 
and wold by all Booksellers. 





4 Biographical Hotices. 
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“rveral weeks since, a portrai! of Mr. Fauntleroy was 
published in some of the papers, representing that unfortu- 
wate and guilty delinquent as he appeared at the bar on 
ime tral, Te was said to be a very ste.king likeness; but 
was very lengraved. That which we now present to 
our reader ts much better finished. We heve Lad it by! 





us for several weeks; but we felt some repugnance to ex- 
hibit it while the wretched man’s fate was in suspense. 
That scruple now no longer operates to retard its appear- 
ance, and we take this occasion to introduce it into our 
columns. 


[FROM A MORNING PAPER. ] 


The father of the unfortgtiate Henry Fauntleroy was a 
wine-merchant of respectat@fity in the city, and was, for 
some time in the banking-house of Barclay and Co. re- 
siding, at the time of the birth of Henry, in London-street, 
Fenchurch-street, and, many years back, joined Mr. 
Marsh, the navy-agent, and Sir James Sibbald, in the 
banking-house in Berner’s-street, where they acquired a 
good business. In this concern Henry was, for some time, 
acting as a clerk; but, on the death of’ his father, he be- 
came a partner. At this period, it is said, the finances of 
the hcuse were by no means in a prosperous state, and 
they were, of course, rendered still worse by bad debts, 
and by four partners annually drawing out no inconsider- 
able sums for their private expenses. Mr. Fauntleroy has 
been heard to say, during his late imprisonment, that the 
house ought to have stopped payment in the year 1810. 
None of the partners, as it has since appeared, were 
really men of property ; they had every one overdrawn 
their accounts; and but for the fraudulent transactions for 
which the subject of these remarks has forfeited his life, 
the creditors would not have received 2s. in the pound 
upon their respective debts. It is difficult to ascertain the 
precise period at which Mr. Fauntleroy first began the 
dangerous practice of forgery, or the amount which frem 
time to time he secretly removed and replaced, but it has 
appeared that in the course of the last eight or ten years 
the extent has been immense. During this period, al- 
though leading a life of apparent ease and gaiety, he 
described his mind as having been the seat of intense anxiety 
and perturbation: he could rest but little in the night, 
and was frequently observed by his friends to dose when 
in company ; and when in confinement in Coldbath-fields 
Prison, he declared, pointing to his hard bed, that he had 
slept more soundly upon it + he had done for ten years 
before. He seldom spoke of his wife, but it appears that she 
was in the habit of going to him periodically, at the bank- 
ing-house, for the purpose of receiving a certain allow- 
ance, it is said £400 per annum, which he made to her. 
He must have been married young, being little above 40 
at the time of hisdeath; and hisson, who is in his 15th 
year, is a fine youth, educated at Winchester, and who 
visited his unhappy father almost every day after he was 
removed to Newgate. Of this gloomy place Mr. F. felt a 
reac dread; but on his being committed there, he found 
that he enjoyed more privileges than he could have ex- 
pected, and expressed, to his latest hour, unfeigned grati- 
tude for the kindness and humanity which had been mani- 
fested towards him by the Sheriffs, Aldermen, the Ordinary, 
the Governor, and, indeed, by all connected with the gaol. 
His friends were allowed to visit him to the last, and par- 
ticularly, except during a short period, Mrs, Forbes, the 
lady of whom so much has been said : she is about 22 years 
of age, and possessed of personal beauty ; she has two chil- 
dren, daughters, of the ages of seventeen and three months, 
It is true that she was educated at a convent at Rouen, but 


Mr. Fauntleroy did not first see her there, as he was never | pa 


in France, except once at Calais, and then for only about 
six and thirty hours. Mrs. Forbes speaks the French 
language with the propricty of a native, and is a proficient 
in music; she is described as having been much beloved 
at the convent, whither she has twice been on a visit since 
her acquaintance with Mr. Fauntleroy; ber name is not 
Forbes, but she has assumed it, at least since Mr. Faunt- 
leroy’s troubles. He appeared to be much attached to her. 
He did not deny that, about eight or nine years back, he 
had some acquaintance with the infamous woman, Mrs. 
Bertram, but declared that he never suffered himself to be 
duped in the way that hes been represented. It has been 
alleged, that he expended large sums upon a Miss C——, 
an actress; this report he contradicted in the most unqua- 
litied terms, and explained the probable manner in which 
that lady has become possessed of so much en mg 

Mr. Fauntleroy had apartments at the banking house 
in Berner’s-street, where his mother and sister resided ; 
but his home was at Lambeth, where he kept two female 
servants and a gardener: he had also his elegant house at | 
Brighton, which cost about £7,000, where bis mother | 
spent many months every year. He stated his annual ex- 
penses to be about £3,000 to £5,500. He always spoke | 
in high terms of the aftection and fidelity of his brother, 
Mr. John Fauntleroy, who is a solicitor, and who was un- 
remitting in his attention to him in the hour of calamity. 


| 


| 


letters from, very many gentlemen of great respectability : 
persons who were strangers to him also wrote to him, and 
sent him hooks. He appears to have possessed thé art of 
gaining the esteem and confidencé of those who- became 
acquainted with him. He was in many instances appointed 
trustee and executor, and acted in the latter capacity to 
the late Mr. West, President of the Royal Academy. 
About three weeks before he suffered, he had an intervicw 
with his wife, which is said to have been very affecting to 
them both. She was afterwards in the habit of visiting 
him almost every day. A remarkable change took place 
in his spirits subsequently to his trial: his mind seemed 
to be relived from a wei ht of anxiety and apprehension, 
and a degree of tranquillity and even cheerfulness ensued. 
He once observed to a friend, that it happened most remark- 
ably that the magistrate by whom he was committed was 
Mr. Conant, with whom, as well as with his father (the 
late Sir Nathaniel) he had for years been on terms of 
friendship ; and that he had occasionally, at the house of 
a friend, spent an evening with the Judge who pronounced 
the sentence of death upon him. 

Mr. Fauntleroy was in the 41st year of his age, of mid- 
dle stature, rather inclined to stoutness, his complexion 
was pale, and his hair quite gray; being short-sighted, 
he constantly wore glasses; his manners were easy and 
gentlemanlike, and bespoke his having been accustomed 
to genteel society. He might be said to have a good taste 
on certain subjects, and was not deficient of intelligence 
and readiness of perception; he was gifted with a con- 
siderable portion of application and expertness in business ; 
his temper appeared to be mild and equable, but he was 
by no means endowed with intellectual excellence, or pos- 
sessed of general inforination; his education could not 
have been liberal, as it is believed he was acquainted with 
no language but his own. Without referring with unne- 
cessary severity to his faults, it cannot be disguised that 
his habits of life had been Voluptuous, nor can it be said 
by his most partial friends, that he was entitled to the 
character of a man of honest principles, when, conscious 
that he was an insolvent, and had been guilty of frauds 
and forgeries to perhaps the extent of half a million of 
money, he could live at the rate of nearly four thousand a 
year, and build and furnish a house of pleasure at Brigh- 
ton, at an expense of seven thousand pounds. 

The following is an extract from a letter sent by Mr. 
Henry Fauntleroy to a friend, shortly preceding his exe- 
cution, charging him to console his wife and regard his 
children : 

‘*The time is fast approaching, when at length the 

loomy veil of death will encom the setting sun of 
meni existence, and the meridian arama of earthly 
enjoyments will be eclipsed from all worldly pursuits : the 
soul will be separated from the excitement of all human 
depravity of action—from the voice of relatives and triends, 
to await the call of an Almighty power, till a celestial 
tribunal slall sit in judgment over the sinful course of 
man. The doleful vibrations of the solemn sound of the 
prison-bell will soon betoken the seul of its awful change 
from the present to the future state. — ; 

**Feign would I leave this transitory stage without a 
worldly care, but such are the feelings of nature veneing 
forth on the agonies of my life, that I cannot q@it, devoi 
of a husband’s and parent’s feelings, without casting a 
lingering and longing hope for those from whom I am 
rted. Oh! my wife,.my children, my all that is dear 
and injured by me on earth, for thee with a contrite heart 
mercy is implored, and I trust that by thee forgiveness is 
sought. I atn brought to a due sense of my state; I feel 
as aman, but die as a Christian, in the faith of mercy from 
the all supreme omnipotence of a Divine will, through re- 
pentance of an ill-spent life. , 

** Regard my fate, and kindly remember the entreaties 
of my parting breath. As an expiring victim of crime, 
I enjoin ye, the parents of my dear children, to bestow on 
them your maternal kindness; and as you value their exise 
tence, so regulate their morals. Awaken them with a due 
knowledge of the solemn and awful event of their father’s 
fate, that they may avoid the track of the evil path of man ; 
check, in the spring of their years, the budding growth of 
vice, ere they are overrun with the thorns of human depra- 
vity ; cultivate their minds with spiritual grace, that they 
may seek affiance in an overruling power: for your guide 
take a divine precept—‘ Train up a child in the way he 
should go, and when he is old he will not depart from it.’ 





With fervent prayer I hope that, under theirtender mothers’ 
care, they may prove a moral example to posterity, and 
by the rectitude of their lives defy the stigma of a cengo- 
rious world. May their father’s offences never be cruelly 
adverted to to imbitter their days—may the light of wisdom 
direct the way of their course till they depart hither to 
receive the rewards of their virtues from the Heavenly 


During his imprisonment, he was visited by, and received Father of all.” 
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LADY HESTER STANHOPE. 


dence, place, and manner of living of this celebrated lady : 


accuracy. | 1 
elevated part of Lebanon, about midway between 


Lady Hester Stanhope accordingly. 


as accurately as I am able. 


way from it to the town of Seyda being on a descent, for 
a distance of about five or six miles. It consists of a 
number of separate rooms in a ———_ building, 
‘that surrounds an inner court, made into a flower-garden, 
“into which the doors of all these rooms open. The rooms 
“are neither spacious nor eleg 
furnished, after the English manner, with carpets, tables, 
chairs, &c., offered an agreeable contrast to the rooms 
‘generally seen in the East; the whole furniture of which 
consists of a low range of cushions and pillows surrounding 
” the skirting, and as it were fringing the junction between 
* the wall and the floor. Nothing in the house appeared 
+ unnecessary or expensive; but all that could conduce to 
comfort, and that was procurable in the country, was seen 
| “in clean and unostentatious simplicity. The proper num- 
“ber of out-offices, kitchen, stables, &c. were attached to 
“the edifice, and there were spare rooms and beds enough 
to accommodate any small party of travellers that might 
have occasion to remain here, for a short period, in the 
| ~ course of their journey. 
~ ‘The domestic establishment of her Ladyship consisted, 
t this period, of an English physician, Dr. Meryon, who 
“lived in a separate house, at a distance of less than a mile; 
an Enylish attendant, Miss Williams; and an English 
housekeeper, Mzs. Fry ; a Levantine secretary, of French 
“descent, from Aleppo; and a small number of mule and 
‘female servants of the country, for the ordinary purposes 
f labour. The fondness for beautiful horses, which this 
‘lady passionately entertained, was judiciously, but not 
ostentatiously enjoyed, by the possession of a small stud of 
Arabs, of the purest and most celebrated racers; and on 
_ these of occasionally took such exercise only as her health 
“required. 
__ ‘©The mode of iife passed by Lady Hester Stanhope at 
this convent had nothing peculiar in it, except, perhaps, 
“that it was more rational than the mode observed by the 
ore fashionable of her own sex in particular at home 
he rose generally about eight ; walked in the flower-gar- 
en, or read, until ten; breakfasted on tea and coffee, in 
he English manner, so much so, indeed, that there was no 
istinction between her breakfast table and one in England, 
‘except that finer and fresher fruits were often produced 
‘there than it is usual tosee in London. An extensive cor- 
espondence, which her Ladyship appeared to maintain 
ith persons of distinction in all parts of Europe, and even 
India, generally occupied her pen, or that of her secre- 
ty, who wrote from dictation, for several hours in the 
riddle of the day. This correspondence was, however, 
ot confined to mere interchange of sentiments with dis. 
nt friends, agreeable as such an occupation undoubtedly 
s, but had cften some object of great utility, in the coun- 
y itself, to promotes and frequently led, as I had myself 
@ccasion to know in more instances than one, to the mast 
appy results, The maintenance of this correspondence, 
arried on in four or five different languages, including the 
ading as well as writing of several letters in each day, 
as quite enough to occupy the largest portion of the 
riter’s time; but with all this, a want of leisure was 
ver pleaded in excuse for attending to any applications 
br relief that were perpetually made, from whatever quar- 
r they might have come. A walk, or a ride on horse- 
ack, was generally indulged in before dinner, which was 
ways served soon after sun-set, and was a happy medium 
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We extract, from the present Number of the Oriental 
Heraid, the following account, by the Editor, of the resi- 


** Not having visited the summer residence in the moun- 
4 tains, I am unable to speak of it with any degree ‘of 
I have understood, however, that it was on-an 


t 
summit and the more woody belt of the middle ae 4 
combining a proximity to the snowy parts of the hollows 
excluded from the sun, and enjoying, at the same time, 
fresh air, abundant water, and agreeable shade. The 
winter residence, near the sea, was originally a Greek 
convent, dedicated to Saint Elias, from whence its name. 
It being no longer required for its original purpose, it was 
let, at a fixed yearly rent, for a residence, and occupied by 
In speaking even of 
this, as it is entirely from recollection, not having made 
a single note during my stay there, I cannot attempt 
minute detail, but will endeavour to give a general idea 
The convent stands on the 
brow of a hill, looking towards the sea, the whole of the 


t; but most of them being 


in conversation ; and so powerful is my recollection, even 
at this distant period, of the pleasure this afforded me, 
that I could use no terms which would be too extravagant 
in its praise. The early association with men eminent for 
their talents as well as their power ; the habit of intense 
observation on all passing events; the abundant opportu- 
nities afforded by years of travel, to apply these habits to 
the utmost advantage: all these, added to a remarkable 
union of frankness and dignity, gave a peculiar charm to 
the conversation of this highly accomplished and amiable 
woman; such, indeed, as to render it a matter of deep re- 
gret that it should be so lost, by seclusion from the world, 
to many whom it would instruct as well as delight: but 
it is, perhaps, to this love of sulitude that much of the 
dignity of her feclings may be attributed ; for it would be 
almost impossible to preserve, uncontaminated, a true 
greatness of mind, amidst the continual round of frivoli- 
ties which dissipate the thoughts of half the fashionable 
world in England. We seldom retired before midnight ; 
and these intellectual evenings never closed without fur- 
nishing me matter of congratulation at the information 
and pleasure afferded me, and’ regret at the impossibility 
of their being more frequently enjoyed. 

**In person, Lad Hester Stanhope is rather above the 
usual standard of female height, with regular and deli- 
cately formed features, a soft blue eye, fair and pale com- 
plexion, an expression of habitual pensiveness aad tranquil 
resignation, which was rarely disturbed, except when her 
countenance now and then lighted up with the indignant 
feelings that always followed the recital of some deed of 
cruelty or oppression. Her early political associations had 
not overcome those fine sensations which almost instinc- 
tively impel the heart to resist the inroads of tyranny, but 
which are never more powerful than when emanating from 
a female breast. The names of those who rank among 
the benefactors of mankind, were such as enjoyed her 
highest veneration and esteem ; and she never mentioned 
those of tyrants and oppressors but with undisguised 
abhorrence. 

‘¢ It has been made a subject of wonder, that an English 
lady of distinction should not only choose so remote and 
retired a spot for her residence, but that she should adopt 
the costume of the country, and that too of the male sex ; 
it being already universally known that Lady Hester 
Stanhope wears the dress of a Turkish effendi, or private 
gentleman. The wonder will cease, however, when the 
reasons which influenced the choice are explained. Had 
she retained the dress of an English lady, she could never 
have ventured into the open air, even for the purpose of 
exercise, without attracting a crowd of the peasantry and 
others, to witness such a curiosity as any one so apparelled 
could not fail to be considered in that country, and this 
would be a perpetual a aap to all her movements 
abroad. Hal she adopted the dress of a ‘Turkish lady, 
she could never have ventured out, except enveloned in 
the ample garments worn by these, which render it difficult 
to veaik freely, and quite impossible to take any active 
exercise, besides being veiled in such a manner as to im- 
pede free breathing in this warm climate, and to interrupt 
the pleasure of seeing clearly the surrounding objects of 
interest in the way. ‘I'he dress of an English gentleman 
would be liable to still stronger objections, though of 
another nature, so that the Turkish male costume appeared 
the only one that could be adopted with delicacy and ad- 
vantage ‘combined. ‘Those who have ever seen the gar- 
ments of a Turkish gentleman, must be aware that they 
conceal the whole figure and person of the wearer much 
more effectually than even the English female dress, and 
that nothing can be more consistent with the most femi- 
nine delicacy than the ample and flowing robes of this 
costume.” ‘These are, literally, the only robes in which 
any person of respectability could go out in Syria, without 
attracting a crowd, and suffering perpetual interruption ; 
so that the choice was wise and prudent, and in every other 
respect quite unexceptionable. 

‘© If to be sincerely and generally beloved by those 
among whom we reside, to possess power and influence 
with those who govern, and to have abundant opportuni. 
tics of exercising these for the benefit of the weak and 
helpless, be sources of delight (and that they are so, the 
universal sentiment of mankind seems to bear testimony),- 
it may be safely concluded. that Lady Hester Stanhope is 
one of the happiest of human beings. The veneration in 








* ‘In the admirable picture of Mr. Pickersgill, seen at 
Somerset House during the last year’s exhibition, under the 
title of ** The Oriental Love Letter,” the dress of the Turkish 
lady in the Harem conveys an excellent idea of that worn by 
Turkish gentlemen also: the variation between the male 
and female dress when within doors being very slight; but 
differing in toto when they go out; as the gentleman goes 
forth uncovered, and in the same manner as he sits at home; 





ptween oe and abundance, such as a Prince might 
ttake, an yet such as the most temperate could not | 
mplain of, The evening was almost invariably passed 








but the lady, over her in-door dress, is obliged to fold large 


which she is held, the affectionate terms in which she is 
continually spoken of, by those who live near aud around 
her habitation, surpasses any thing I renewber to have 
met with, in the course of a tolerably extensive peregrina- 
tion through various countries of the globe. Coupled, 
indeed, with the humble gratitude, confined information, 
and general enthusiasm of feeling, which characterize the 
inhabitants of the country, it amounts almost to adoration ; 
so that the real good which this lady does, and the un- 
doubted respect paid to her by all classes, have been 
magnified by every successive narrator through whom the 
recital has passed, till it has at last assumed the shape of 
the miracuJous, and surpassed even the extravagance of 
the Arabian tales. I remember some few instances 0! this, 
which I heard on my way over from Damascus to Seyda, 
which I was then too 11 to enter in my notes, but which 
may, perhaps, be mentioned here. 

** It was said that when the King’s daughter (for be this 
name, Bint-el- Melek, ard Bint-el-Sultan, Lady Hester ts 
generally spoken of here) paid her first visit to Danitscus. 
all the people of the town rushed to the gates to welcome 
her approach—the men to pay homage to one whom they 
considered inspired, or insane, and therefore under the 
especial protection of God (this being the universal opinion 
as to the holy keeping of those who are deranged) and the 
women to look on her with an evil eye, and avert from 
their husbands the fascination which they believed would 
otherwise be exercised on them by the unveiled beauties 
of the fair infidel. The narrator (herself a Druse female 
in the mountains of Lebanon, who recounted the tele to 
my muleteer as I lay ill on my carpet before the hearth) 
proceeded to say, that when she entered, all voices ex- 
claimed, ‘The city of Damascus, the great gate of pil- 
grimage, and the key to the tomb of the Prophet, is cakes 
from us: her glory is fallen, her might cast down, and 
her people for ever subdued. An infidel has entered her 

ateson horseback, and rebellion has been subdued by 

er beauty." The people of Constantinople have a pro- 
verb that their city will fall, when a yellow infidel, mean- 
ing a Russign, enters at a particular gate of the city; so 
that especial pains are taken to prevent such an occurence. 
At Jerusalem a singular tradition exists as to@he recovery 
of that place by the Jews; and at Jedda the conviction is 
so strong, that a Christian, discovered in attempting to pass 
through a certain gate of that place, leading to Mecca, 
would undoubtedly be slain on the spot. ‘The feeling here 
described by the Druse female, was perhaps founded on 
some similar notion; and the fact undoubtedly was, that, 
when Lady Hester had once entered Damascus, every 
thing seemed to have been granted to her, as a privileged 
being, though it would be death for any other Christian 
perhaps even toask it. She visited, among other places, the 
great mosque, not only with the permission, but even under 
the protection of an escort from the Government ; and 
her intercourse with all the families of distinction of the 
city gave her such aye of observation as were 
certainly never enjoyed by any English female before, 
not even by Lady Mary Wortley Montague, and such 
as are perhaps not likely to be ever enjoyed again. But 
to return to the narration of the tale. ‘The Druse fe- 
male continued to say, * When the King's daughter 
visited the Pacha in his divan, and was sliown the seat 
of honour on his right hand, every one except the Pacha 
stood up to receive her; and there went before her a mes- 
senger, bearing presents of the most costly description from 
all the distant countries of the Ind and Sind, with per- 
fumes of the most delighfful odour. But, when these had 
been laid at the Pacha’s feet, the fair infidel herself drew 
from beneath her robes a massive goblet of pure gold, 
sparkling with diamonds, rubies, sed emerelda. and filled 
to overflowing with the richest pearls, which were, how- 
ever, rivalled in beauty by the snowy whiteness of her 
hand.’ The truth was, as I had afterwards reason to 
believe, that, in accordance with the universal practice 
of the country, which renders it imperative, on all who 
visit men in power, to evince their respect by accompany - 
ing it with some present, Lady Hester Sisnhope had pre- 
sented the Pacha with some small article of European 
manufacture, probably some piece of jewellery ; and this 
simple fact, before it had got half across the mountains of 
Lebanon to the sea coast, had been wrought up to a tale 
that might have better suited the most splendid romances 
in the days of the Caliphs. 
*“* The reader should understand, that Damascus js con- 
sidered one of the gates of pilgrimage, because the great carn. 
van of pilgrims assembles here, and sets out from this place 
for Mecca. In consequence of this, no Frank or Christian is 
allowed to enter Damascus on horseback, if he be known; 
and no person can ever walk with safety in its streets if 
dressed as an European. It is the most bigotted and intole- 
rant of all the Mahomedan cities, Mecea alone excepted ; and 
— female was ever, perhaps, known to visit it 








outer garments, veils, &c. so as almost to conceal entirely 
her person from sight.” 


t ‘ India within, and India beyond the Ganges.” 
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Correspondence. 


ASHTON ASSEMBLIES. 
-_—- - 


“ Stand off ve vulgar, nor profane 
With bold unhallowed hauds this festal neg ™ 
"ra 





* Pueris virginibusg : canto."—Hor. Lib. 3, Ode 1. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

81n,—I am happy to find that the Ashfonians do some- 
times approach the temple of Apollo, and seek in the 
bowers of the Muses for that consolation which is not to 
be found in the Ashton Committee-room ;* for we had 
been given to understand+ here that the Ashtonians 
were behind us in the schools of logic and literature ; but 
to answer your correspondent’s query, as to the knotty 
point on the tapis of the circles of wit at Ashton, as well 
as 1 am able (for I am sorry it is not in abler hands) I 
should recommend those at Ashton, who delight in the 
** guaviter in modo,” and the * fortiter in re,” to adopt 
the rules of the polished Romans, rather than those of the 
barbarous feudists, in their selection and rejection of sub- 
scribers to those magnificent amusements, and not to for- 
zet the motto adopted by the venerable Wykeham, the 
founder of New College, Oxford, viz. ‘* Manners make 
the man,” and placed over the public gates of that neat 
establishment ; for, though ** extraction,” sounds high 
in the colleges of heraldry, yet it has little to do with 
fitting a man for the orgies of Momus, and the mazes of 
the quadrille: as to wealth, if aman pays his subscrip- 





THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


an 





[SEB A NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS] 


THE LATE MR. MATURIN. 
——— 
“O, what a world this is!” 
°Tis a place 
Where virtue is immolated with the dead, 
And the fell scarecrow, Folly, hung upon 
Our urns.” —Shakspeare. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

§1R,—I could scaice repress my indignation, upon pe- 
rusing the article on the lamented Maturin, which you 
inserted in your last Tuesday's publication. 

Tell me of the celebrated man, whose conduct, public 








tion up, I think that is all which wealth has to do with 
the matter. Hoping that this will have the effect of 
reconciling any unhappy differences which may exist 
among the Ashtonians and the Ashtonienses,} whether they 
be or be not ** men adapted for auditors in the schools of 
moral philosophy" (for so I translate Ashtonian’s Latin) 
and 90 preserve the ** spem gregis,""—I remain, Sir, yours, 
&e. OBSERVATOR. 
Chorley, December 4, 1824. 

P.S. I believe that the heraldic motto at Stayley Bridge 
ie Ta aeyverw vToTaccitas wxvTe ; but in that I 
admire their taste, good sense, and prudence. ‘* Si sit 
prudentia,” &c. Juvenal says, and this Ashtonian knows. 


® Query :—Is It to be found in the card-room ? 

+ Ry the strumpet Fame: “ }ama malum quo non.” k&e.: 
you know the rest. 

t The aforesaid jade brings us various news. 





THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
—_ 











TO THE EDITOR. 

$2,—1 read with much satisfaction the pleasing extract 

you lately gave in the Kalridoscope from the North Ansc- 
reeom Review, a work which is quite equal to take its rank 
with the Edinburgh or Quarterly Reviews; and I ain surprised 
t bas not found its way into all our public libraries and 
reading-rooms, particularly in a place like Liverpool, which 
presents so many facilities for obtaining this valuable work, 
Gi believe a few numbers have found their way, very irre 
golarly, into the Lyceum.) That J aim not singular in my 
aprreciation of ite merits, | will give you a quotation from 
Mr. Adam Hodgson's interesting Lelgers from North America: 
— This work (the North Amcrican Revirw) a0 creditable to 
the learning, talents, and spirit of ate conductors, is acquir | 
my, Lam happy te flad, an extensive circulation in Eng!and, 
Seni of its papers, no doubt, possess only a local interest, 
bot it embraces fn its plan every teple connected with the 
we fare of the himman race, and ts distinguished, is far as I have 
seen, by a spirit of moderation, candour, and liberality. 1 
trust the time {« not far distant when it will be found in our 
book societios and reading-rooms as commonly as the Mdin- 
durgh and the Quarterly Reviews.” 

1 hope to learn that the committees of our different public 
teerary inst.tutions will afford their fellow-townsmen an 
«opportunity of judging of the correctness of these remarks, 
by taking steps to introduce to their acquaintance a work 
which, at the same time that it does honour to its conntry, 
a@ de the most authentic record of passing events in North 
ani Seuth America, annually becoming more interesting to 
we, both [na pol!tical and commercial point of view. 

Devember 6. 124. AN ENGLISHMAN. 





or private, some malicious driveller might not turn to ridi- 
cule, and contort into the most absurd foolery. 

While the peculiarities of poor Maturin are held up to 
public estimation as being contemptible or vicious, those 
of a celebrated contemporary, lately deceased, are gar- 
nished and enshrined as the divine attributes of genius 
and of greatness. 

Mr. Maturin was a man of great talent; and, notwith- 
standing the ‘* damning” paragraph of ** faint praise” 
bestowed upon his novels, published prior to his Bertram, 
it is well known that those very novels had gone through 
*¢ editions,” and were popular. 

The invidious spirit which dictated the remark of ** the 
effects of success on a mind like Maturin’s,” is but barely 
veiled not to exhibit its impertinence and envy. The re- 
marks on his person and dress are served up in the same 
spirit, and meet with equal contempt and credit. 

You will, I hope, pardon the interest [ feel for a man 


of genius, whose memory, yet green, might early be, 


tainted by the gangrene of envious hearts to the injury of 
its future glory. 

Perhaps some of your numerous correspondents, better 
qualified by their abilities and by local information than 
1 am, may oblige your readers with an impartial narrative 
of the life of the Rev. Mr. Maturin.—Meantime, I am, 
respectfully, yours, &c. ~ 
DOCTOR TIMOTHY TWIST. 

SEP 
LANDLORD AND TENANT. 
a 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—When I before addressed you, upon this subject, 
i certainly had overlooked the recent and very important 
statute of the 59th of the late King, chap. 50. In fact, 
it was not until last week that I discovered, in the number 
of Barn. and Cress. Reports, just published, page 847, a 
case (Rex against the Parish of Ampthill, in the county 
of Bedford) had been argued and decided upon this statute 
in Easter Term. This decision it was my intention to 
have communicated to you, by way of rider or supple- 
ment to my for:ner letter, had not your correspondent E. 
anticipated me on the occasion. I am, nevertheless, 
obliged to him for pointiug out the errc-, and beg to as- 
sure him, that had he been personally acquainted with 
me, I should not now have had occasion to inform him, 
that I experience a far different and opposite feeling to 
that of offence towards those who are kind enough to cor- 
rect any mistake I may have committed. 

I am in hopes my error will be sufficently atoned for, 
by introducing to the notice of your readers another cor- 








| respondent, in the legal department of your publication, 


who, I trust, will not suffer the same number at once to 
testify his entry and his exit. 
Liverpool, Dec. 6, 1824 ° Ww. 


~ €o Correspondents. 

















' Tux vate Bait.—In the Mercury of the 1st October a letter 


appeared, laining of the d aristocratical airs of 
some persons at the ‘then recent ball, given for the bene- 
fit of the Infirmary, and arguing very properly that such 
conduct was calculated to hurt the feelings of those to- 
wards whom it was directed, and to injure future similar 
meetings. In the last Mercury another letter appeared, 




















advising the adoption of the hints contained in the former 

in order that any impropriety of conduct might be prevented 
at the ensuing Charity Ball. In neither of these letters 
can we trace whether the parties complained of were la. 
dies or gentlemen; but the writer of the last letter, by 
means of a pun, glances at a particular family; and we 
must now ask for further particulars. We must inform 
the writer, thet two most respectable gentlemen positively 
deny the truth of the affair in question, and it is therefore 
incumbent on him to give us his real address, in order that 
some explanation may be afforded. There evidently ap- 
pears to be some mistake either as tothe name or the family. 
At all events, the affair has been’ unequivocally denied on 
behalf of those supposed to be aimed at, and it is, of course, 
our duty to do the party every justice. It may be asked 
why the letter was inserted unless we were satisfied of 
its truth. Our only answer is, that we had heard some- 
thing of the affair in so many places during the last two 
months, that we never doubted the fact. It often happens, 
however, that what is most generally rumoured is the most 
difficult to trace to its source; but as it is now denied, 
we are quite sure it is better for the parties that the fact 
should be statedin print and publicly contradicted, than 
that it should be circulated, unquestioned, in the con- 
versation of the town. 

(@ We have this moment heard, that the party complained 
of were strangers in Liverpool. We hope that this is the 
case, and that the harmony of “ the good old town” will 
be as conspicuous asever. It is our correspondent’s duty, 
however, to come furward. We are extremely sorry, if we 
have given pain to any innocent party. 


Tus ALMANACK.—A Constant Reader inquires how it happened 
that Holden’s Almanack for January last contained a notice 
of three eclipses, viz, Jan. 1st, aun; Jan. 16th, moon; Jan. 
26th, sun. The last mentioned is evidently anerror. It 
is not possible for two eclipses to happen in ten days. On 
referring to other almanacks, we find that the error must 
have been merely typographical. It should have stood 
June 26th. 


Cares PLaren.—A correspondent who dates, post paid, from 
Stewartstown, and who fancies he has detected an error 
in our chess tablet of the 23d ult. is himself mistaken, as 
we shall show in our next. 


CaristmAs CAROL AND Music.—In that interesting and useful 
work called Time's Telescope, for 1825, there is a Christmas. 
Carol, with new music, which we shall copy into the next 
Kaleidoscope, for the gratification of our friends in this 
country and Ireland, whvu love Christmas recollections and 
festivities. 


The following are in course of publication, W. H. BY. &. 
on Translations, and on Drinking healths.—0. R. on Natu- 
ral History.—Juvenis—- Subscriber from Coventry —Jgne 
to—J. F. C.—Cutsa—Arintha—Lines to the memory of Ma- 
dame Riego—Observater—Archimedes, jun. and Cantab 

















Epucation.—A correspondent whose signature we here sup- 
press for a reason which will hereafter be obvious, is in- 
formed, that we shall next week address to him a note on 
the subject of his Essay, No. 1. 


Evirr.—The biographical sketch of this celebrated mathe- 
matician shal] have a place as soon as possible. 


CAPITAL PunisnMENTa.—The letters of our Lancaster eorres- 
pondent, No.1, on this important subject shall be imme- 
diately attended to: and we shall be glad to receive No. & 


Lament OF THE PgasANT’s DauGuTeR.—We have been favour- 
ed with a copy of most interesting stanzas under this title. 
We shall have much pleasure in giving them a place in the 
next Kaletdoscope. In the meantime, however, we wish to 
be informed whether they are original or copied. If merely 
transcribed, we shall feel obliged if the transcriber will 
name the source from which such a gem was selected, as it 
ought by courtesey and fair dealing to be specified. 


Rart-roaps.—We purpose mext week appropriating the ex- 
cellent articleon this subject, recommended by An Advocate 
Sor Improvement. 

LEARNED QuoraTions.—We regret that previously to the re- 
ception of Quotator’s letter on this subject, our arrange- 
ments for the week were completed; so as to render it ab- 
solutely necessary to defer the appearance of this comma 
nication until next week. As itis a rejoinder we should 
have preferred its immediate appearance. 


Tre vate Mr. Matunin.—We thank Jf. for the biographical 
sketch of this gentleman, to which we shall attend next 
week, if possible. 


Printed, published, and sold, EVERY TUESDAY, by 
BE. Suita & Co. 75, Lord-street, Liv 
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